THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
odious disloyalty. It would have been easy only to
someone with a passionate conviction in the righmess
of his cause. William's upbringing had been such
as to make him question every conviction. His sense
of personal obligation, on the other hand, was
peculiarly strong. In a world of illusion, individual
affections, and the loyalties consequent on them, alone
seemed solid. Leaving the Whigs was simply one of
the things William felt he could not do. He therefore
took a temporizing line. In public he never supported
his party against Canning; in private he pressed his
claims. But he called himself a Whig; and when early
in 1812 the Prime Minister, anxious to strengthen his
administration by the infusion of young blood,
offered William a post in the administration, he
refused.
With an agitated ingenuity he tried to persuade him-
self that he was fulfilling a moral duty. He could do
more good where he was; changing one's party set a
demoralizing example to others; it was subversive of
the very principles of loyalty. In the ardour of self-
defence he even went so far as to say that a man was
only justified in doing it, if he thought that otherwise
he would go to Hell. But no amount of argument
could alter the fact that William was in a thoroughly
false position. All he could do was to wait; uncertainly
hoping for some sudden change in the political situa-
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